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This tour through England and Scotland was trying, for all
of his lectures save only the "Moses" which he had delivered first
in San Francisco years before were extemporaneous.
Sidney Webb wrote to him on March 8,1889: "I want to im-
plore your forbearance. When you are denounced as a traitor
and what not, by Socialist newspapers, and ^heckled* by Social-
ist questioners or abused by Socialist orators, it will be difficult
not to denounce socialism in return. But do not do so. They will
only be the noisy fringe of the Socialist Party who will do this
and it will be better for the cause which we both have at heart,
if you will avoid accenting your difference with the Social-
ists"21
George did not accentuate the differences between the Single
Tax and socialism at the debate which he and H. M. Hyndman
held at St. James's Hall in London.22 Rather, he spent most of
the time allotted to him in explaining his own philosophy and
school of economics. He followed much the same strategy at
the National Liberty Club in a debate which he held with Sam-
uel Smith, M.P., who defended established interests and at-
tacked the Georgist program as immoral.
Soon after, the George family and a group of English, Scot-
tish, Irish, and American friends went to Paris to attend a land
reform conference called by Michael Fliirscheim, an ironmaster
of Baden-Baden whose great works turned out everything from
inkwells to cannon. He had written George, "You have done
more for humanity in these ten years than all the benevolent
societies of the whole world."2S George delivered the opening
speech at this, the International Conference for Land and Social
Reform. Translated from French to German and then into Eng-
lish, it read in part:
The land question, with which we are concerned, is the bottom
question. It is the starting point for all reforms. It is an error to be-
lieve that the land question relates only to agriculture. It concerns
directly or indirectly all who have to pay rent, all who produce and
exchange goods. It concerns the townsman as well as the country-
man, industry and trade as much as agriculture.
Everything that man produces comes from the land. It is the site
of all production, of all living, of all labor. Without the earth man
can do nothing.
Land monopoly is the primary cause of poverty. On the other